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News AND ToPIcs 


Editorial 

Ir is very appropriate that this number of THe Lrsrary Wor.p should be devoted to the 
subject of cataloguing. This has become current in a special degree owing to the activity 
of the A.L.A. and the L.A. committees on both sides of the Atlantic, who are engaged in 
reviewing the Anglo-American Code of Cataloguing Rules. Cataloguing is a subject that 
figures more in the minds of candidates for examinations than it does in the av con- 
versations of librarians, but there is no more important subjeé in the librarian’s life and 
no more significant activity. Our readers may not accept the implications of the somewhat 
vigorous “ Letters on Our Affairs” which appear in this number, but it could be urged 
that there are many things to consider in cataloguing which have immediate importance. 
The matter was a simple one in former days. Forty years ago every library in this country 
of any size found it possible to issue a printed catalogue of some sort or other. The objeétions 
to these printed catalogues are commonplace to-day; they were expensive, their cost was 
not recovered by sales, and they were incomplete from the beginning. The point is that 
libraries somehow managed to Frere them, and those libraries were, as our correspondent 
suggests, of as good service to literature in its best sense r are present libraries. 

* * * * 

It must be remembered, heise that the modern tihensy has much larger scope than 
its forerunner. In the days of the penny rate, the amount of money available for books in 
the average town was so small that additions to the shelves were less than half of what they 
are to day. In the year 1906 a well-known library purchased 3,800 volumes, in 1936 it pur- 
chased 20,586. Obviously the cataloguing problem has changed considerably. Mr. Crans 
is among those who have suggested that the amount of cataloguing should be pane ne 
that is to say, that books should be classified in the mind of the librarian with the idea of 
assessing their permanent importance. Ephemeral books should be catalogued, if at all, 
only in the most abbreviated manner that will reveal their presence. He has suggested that 
modern fiction and all juvenile books should not be catalogued at all in the permanent 
catalogues. These matters are hard for the orthodox librarian to accept. 

* * * * * * 

There is a further consideration—that of space. Although other forms have been 
suggested, the international standard card catalogue (5 in. by 3 in.) has obtained a firm hold 
everywhere ; its mobility and hospitality make it the unsurpassed instrument for all forms 
of indexing and cataloguing ma: § Its great disadvantage is again commonplace—in a 
large library it occupies an inordinate amount of space; the pictures of the card catalogue 
rooms in some American libraries indicate that the catalogue may embarrass the library. 
The sheaf catalogue occupies less space, it is true, but it cannot be said to have guife the 
convenience of the card form. It seems possible that a reversion to the printed catalogue 
may be the solution of the problem. The complete printed catalogue we assume to 
be uneconomical and unlikely to be published except by a be wealthy libraries. A catalogue 
of the permanent stock of a library, however, is quite a practical proposition. The Select 
Catalogue and Guide which the Islington Public Libraries issued in 1910 still has value as an 
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example of a subjeé catalogue of what were thought to be the permanent books in the stock 
of the Libraries. Such a catalogue can be issued by any and every library. It may be that 
the solution would be a universal catalogue of basic books, issued perhaps by the Library 
Association, in a sufficient number of copies for it to be bought by every library for resale 
to its readers. This would imply, however, that the catalogue should contain entries of not 
more than from ten- to fifteen-thousand books, but if this could be done, it would be possible 
for each library to maintain as well a catalogue of additions, or books not in the basic catalogue, 
in whatever form it found most convenient. The economy is obvious. 
* * * * * * 


As for the Cataloguing Code itself, like every other human instrument, it is a com- 
promise between those librarians who require complete bibliographical cataloguing and 
those who favour briefer work; the rules, however, aim, and we think should aim, at the 
fullest and best kind of cataloguing. Nevertheless, the ordinary author entry, which is the 
basis of all cataloguing, in the Anglo-American Code, appears to us to be extravagant in 
that it repeats the name of the author in heading and in entry—but this example is one of 
many things in this important work which need revision. 

* * * * * * 


A valuable and authoritative period which may not in the ordinary way come to the 
notice of librarians is Home and School which is published by the Home and School Council 
of Great Britain. It contains illustrated articles which should be of considerable value not 
only to teachers but to school and children’s librarians on every phase covered by its title, 
and it has special value in its book reviews. It treats the question of very young children 
and of social hygiene with authority and skill. 


SCARBOROUGH CONFERENCE. 

Our readers who are attending the Scarborough Conference, who have not booked 
accommodation at hotels, would be well advised to do so immediately. There is every 
probability that the Conference, in so attractive a town at so pleasant a time of the year, will 
attract an unusually large attendance. We have been privileged to glance at the completed 
programme, and our readers can be assured that it is as varied and important as any programme 
of recent years. Special attention is being paid this year to the exhibition, and it is hoped that 
the exhibitions of plans and new buildings which have been so successful a feature of some 
of the Conferences, will be revived for 1937. The amount of quiet local activity in library 
provision at the present time is really remarkable. Some buildings—for example, the unique 
all-window Becontree Library at Dagenham, the architecturally charming library of 
Wallington, and the delightfully-planned small town library at Scarborough itself, are only 
three of many examples el tata work of first importance in charm and in practical suggestion. 
Scarborough will give some opportunities for such study, we hope. 

* * * * * * 


We have been asked to point out that a special session is to be devoted to a Round 
Table Conference to be called “ Our Current Problems.” The intention here is that as 
many members as possible, professional and lay, shall bring before the meeting difficulties 
that they have experienced and may or may not have overcome. Such a meeting, if frankly 
accepted and candidly treated, should be of great value in clearing up some vital points in 
modern library practice. 

* * * * * * 

The Publishers’ Exhibition will take place in the Spa adjoining the Conference 
Halls in which the Meetings will be held. Exhibitors who have suffered sometimes in 
the past from the distance between the Exhibition and the Conference Hall will welcome 
this news. Two rooms have been set aside for the show and the Spa Café is in close 
proximity. Many well-known firms will be represented. There will be an official 
opening of the Exhibition by the President, the Archbishop of York, on Tuesday, June rst. 
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Cutting Cataloguing Costs 50 per cent. 


By JAmMEs CRANSHAW 
(Deputy City Librarian Sheffield Public Libraries). 


Tue catalogue of a library is often described as a Key. Like all other picturesque analogies 
it must not be pressed too far, but it is sufficiently true in this instance to serve as a beginning 
to a discussion on economies in cataloguing. A key may be a plain metal instrument or a 
very ornamental tool of gold made for special occasions, but its reason for existence is not 
its rare metal, nor its ornamentation, but its fundamental design which enables it to turn 
the wards of any particular lock. The catalogue, like the plain key, should be a tool of 
precision, just sufficiently good in construction and design to turn back the wards of a par- 
ticular book world for a particular group of people. “ Swit _your catalogue to your immediate 
public”’ is the first and foremost principle of economic cataloguing—all other rules of con- 
struction are secondary to this, one might almost say not rules, but merely commentary. 
This means that the method of construction must be (1) suited to the intelligence of the 
majority who will be expected to use it; (2) the arrangement not too difficult to need all 
kinds of guides to explain it ; (3) just sufficient detail in entries to meet the general demand 
of your readers, and to distinguish different editions of the same title for checking purposes. 
Even’ the latter is not necessary in 50 per cent. of municipal library stock additions. 

Thirty years ago British cataloguing was on the meagre side, but from 1908 onwards, 
under a mistaken reading of the A.A. Code, the tendency has been to sacrifice economy on 
the altar of inclusiveness. We have become too scared of the cataloguing purist with his 
bogie, “ the needs of the student,” and his continual emphasis on the international aspeé of 
cataloguing. These two things have, more than any others, helped to gloss over the impor- 
tant distinction between bibliographical cataloguing and cataloguing for praétical needs. 
Until we can produce unit cards from a central source at a cheap rate, there is really no 
adequate ground on which librarians can excuse this sacrifice of local needs to the hypothetical 
needs of the student and of workers in the international field. 

I think it is within the experience of most librarians in this country, that the student who 
wants close detail of pages, size, and the variety of illustrations is a very rare bird indeed. 
In fact, singular as it may sound, many Students get along very nicely with little use of the 
catalogue. It depends largely on the conditions of access to shelves, the number of books 
displayed, the arrangement, and the outlook and experience of the student in relation to a 
particular library. 

I recently had under observation the catalogue of a Science and Technology Depart- 
ment, where the majority of the stock is on open shelves. The catalogue is in a central position 
and must be passed by anyone using the shelves. Yet over a period of 25 days during which 
3,752 books were used, only 172 readers used this catalogue, and 55 of these only used the 
subje& index as a key to the shelves. This is not a very strong argument for giving imprint 
and collation detail, A few students perhaps take notice of them, but are you to run up your 
costs for the exceptions ? Would it not be cheaper on occasion to get these books from 
the stack for the student who wants this detail, or to look up the information in the many 
good bibliographical tools that have been manufactured for this purpose. A more general 
use of the H. W. Wilson and other catalogues is one of the first steps towards the release of 
the cataloguer from unnecessary detail. 

Librarians will never agree on what is unnecessary detail in a catalogue entry. All 
kinds of faétors enter into the question. Factors such as size of library, type of public using 
a library or a department, position of library in the international book world, special collection 
material, open or closed shelves, the presence of good pegs EY which usually give 
book detail much in advance of what a manuscript catalogue can afford to do. 

But speaking from the point of view of English municipal library service, there are I 
think, many opportunities for cutting down costs in cataloguing. I dare not compliment 
myself by imagining that my paper on this subje& given at the eA. Conference in 1933 has 
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had any effect, but a re-reading of this paper in The Library Assiffant (February, 1934) Still 
leaves me convinced that the proposals are sound. I still believe as then that cataloguing 
costs for many lending library services can be cut by 50 per cent., and that reference library 
costs can also be cut considerably. The following economies apply to both Diétionary 
and Classified Catalogues :— 

1. Author Entry—Heading. Avoid the continual searching for Christian names by 
using initials only, except where full names are necessary to difecennions writers. As long 
as authors fail to be consistent in their use of forenames, the nearest approach to consistency 
for the cataloguer, and the most easily underflood method for the reader, is to give initials. 

2. Author Entry—Title. Omit repetition of author’s name. Omit also information 
about introduétions and forewords unless of exceptional importance. The literary godfather 
is often more sentimental than his prototype, and most introduétions and forewords to-day 
are “ Blurbs,” only equalled in their “ truthfulness ” by modern reviews and modern adver- 
tising. Allow information on editors or translators to remain, but cut down added entries 
under these to writers of special literary prominence. Abridge titles by omitting any 
extraneous detail such as degrees, tautological subtitles, and phrases that can be cut 
without materially weakening the meaning of the title. Aim at giving just sufficient to make 
the meaning of the title clear and to distinguish one edition from another, and leave the rest 
to be set out in a note. In notes, one can often, by clever inversion of words and omission 
of articles, express in very short form what the title page tries to do at length. 

3. Imprint. Omit publisher and place. Date is the only item of real importance, even 
in large City Libraries, except, of course, for certain special items. 

4. Collation. From the 11 items in general use only two (é//us. and maps) are really 
necessary. By using “ i//us.” as a general term for plates, ports., ete., cataloguing is greatly 
simplified and time saved without materially weakening the information given to the public. 
Time is no longer wasted in assessing how many different sorts of illustrations are in a 
book, the senior cataloguer’s time is saved in checking this information and in deciding 
* whether dpe is a port. or a facsimile, or a photo., and hundreds of correéted cards or slips 
are avoided by cutting away at the root of the whole trouble. 

Should it be easily ascertainable that all the illustrations are p/ates, or photos., or facs., 
or diags., any of these terms could be used in place of i//us., but not in addition to it. 

5. Pages and Size. Thirty years’ experience in large systems has convinced me that 
users of the catalogue take little notice of these items. It is commonly assumed that indica- 
tion of exaé size, plus numbers of pages gives a true indication of the printed contents of a 
book. One has only to consider for a moment the different methods of typesetting to see 
how false this assumption is. 

6.—Series Entry and Series Note. Use these very sparingly; their room is not worth 
their company. Extensive and popular series like the “ World’s Classics,” the “ Oxford 
Poets,” the “ Home University Library,” “ Everyman’s Library,” and most other publishin 
ventures in series on a smaller scale are better left alone. Important series like the “ Gifford 
Leétures ” may be noted in the title, but it is doubtful whether series entry is worth while if 
the information about the series is readily available in publishers’ catalogues or in handy 
bibliographies. 

7. Contents. Set out, only when they add something really valuable to the title. Even 
then, selec material of most use to the particular library. Omit articles and phrases when 
possible ; use Arabic numerals and understandable abbreviations on all occasions—in fad, 
re-shape the material to your card or slip. Long contents notes can often be cut and their 
main provisions given in an annotation. 

So far we have been dealing with abridgment of information and it is difficult to assess 
the savings involved. There are, however, some outstanding examples of selective cataloguing 
to be mentioned which represent a much greater economy in time and Stationery costs. 
The chief of these is undoubtedly the adoption of a 

8. Joint Fiction-Shelf Regiffer syflem. Seven years’ ience in Sheffield (including 
years of unprecedented issues) have proved that a large li system can get along not 
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merely reasonably well, but efficiently, with shelf register only for Adult and Juvenile Fiétion. 
Although our catalogues for non-fiction are all placed in prominent positions, the enquiries 
for special fiction by author or title are very rare indeed, representing less than 2 per 1,000 
issues. Author enquiries are met by the shelf register ; other enquiries can either be met by 
gaff knowledge of stock, or by reference to trade and other bibliographies. , 

The saving by this method is not altogether confined to the time and stationery saved 
in actual cataloguing. In 1933 I estimated from returns made to a ae that 370,000 
volumes were catalogued annually by the 84 largest municipal libraries in England and 
Wales, and that by the different methods of cataloguing in use this represented a total of 
610,500 entries. But this is not the whole story. Some 276,000 fiction volumes were dis- 
carded, involving the withdrawal of 455,400 entries. It would be safe to say that 60 per 
cent. of the fiction stocks of municipal libraries are continually changing, and even though 
fiction can be catalogued much more quickly than non-fiction, the wastage of time and records 
in cataloguing books which are discarded after a very short life, never again to appear, must 
be enormous. 

9. Selective Cataloguing of Non-fiction—Popular Subjects. The extent to which economies 
are practicable in non-fiction is to some degree conditioned by the presence or absence of a 
shelf list. If a library possesses a shelf register, it can institute a real saving by omitting entries 
under certain popular subjects like wireless, sports, pastimes, hobbies, gardening, cookery 
and other domestic headings, the titles in which are in many ways as ephemeral as the fiction 
the library discards. Such books are rarely enquired for by author or title, the subjeé is the 
all-important thing. They are quickly worn out and superseded by new publications. Why 
then catalogue under subjeéts for a public which is not greatly interested in what you have 
on stock, but chiefly in what is available for loan at a particular moment. A simple subject 
index card referring the reader to the place of shelving is usually enough ; if further informa- 
tion is required the use of the shelf list will give the extent of the stock. This suggestion was 
not received with any great enthusiasm when I broached it in 1933, but I find from a recent 
digest of library literature that both Detroit and Cleveland find it workable. 

10. Music can be treated in the reverse way. Instead of cutting out subject entries for 
individual books, one can omit entries in the author section under composer, and arrange 
all music in the catalogue alphabetically by composer under the general heading Music 
Scores. The main entry (in most cases the only entry) would fall here. It is presumed that 
the music scores are classified on the shelves by instrument, ensembles, etc., so that reference 
to the shelves or to the shelf list would answer queries from this angle. One general reference 
card in the author sequence could be given under each composer referring to the heading 
Music Scores. Musicians as you know are fairly prolific in their productions, and so the 
saving here is considerable. An absence of entries under librettists would also affe& a minor 
economy without materially weakening the value of the catalogue to the public. 

11. Maps and Directories could be similarly treated. The subjeé& or place is the 
all-important thing—very rarely is it necessary to make entry under cartographer for maps, 
or under publisher or title for direétories. It is very doubtful if dire€tories need cataloguing 
at all—their use is so well understood without cataloguing aids. If the colleétion is extensive 
a typewritten or printed index to the subjects and places is much better than a catalogue 
treatment, and generally needs to be done whether the direétories aétually appear in the 
catalogue or not. 

12. Pamphlets. Pamphlet collecting in English libraries is not a very extensive practice, 
and it is the exception rather than the rule to catalogue them as books. The usual method 
is to group several under a larger subject heading, and treat as a volume of essays on that 
subject, entry being made under subject only. Exceptions are made for special pamphlets 
and for special departments, and the possible savings in these cases is little. 

13. Title Entries. The general tendency in England has been to use title entries fairly 
extensively for the literary classes, but sparingly in other classes. Within recent years, under 
the influence of the A.L.A. Catalogs, and the H. W. Wilson publications, the temptation 
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to be more liberal with title entries has grown. Mistakenly I think. Why should we do 
again the work that these and other excellent bibliographies do for us, in a way much better 
than we can afford to do ourselves. Librarians as a rule do not make full use of the aids at 
hand. Very few titles, when given correétly, cannot be traced these days, and even when 
distortedly received, they can generally be found without much trouble. The increasing 
aid provided by such publications cuts down very considerably the need for entry under 
title. Apart from this, it is, 1 think, the general experience of classified catalogue users (where 
title entries are usually much scarcer than in the Di@tionary catalogue) that the absence of 
title entries has not proved a matter of much moment to the reader, or to the staff. Title 
entries would still be necessary in special cases, particularly for anonymous publications. 
But even here, first-word entry could be omitted when the subject of the book stands out 
quite clearly in the title, in which case main entry would be under subject. 

In addition to these possible economies common to both types of catalogue, there are 
other savings which are specific to each. 

14. Dictionary Entries. 1n diétionary cataloguing the right number 
of subje& entries per book has always been difficult to estimate. W. W. Bishop, analysing 
American practice some years ago, arrived at a figure of 1.479 subject cards for each main 
author entry. But since that date (1906) the tendency to be more liberal with subjeé& head- 
ings, and particularly with analytics has increased. It is difficult to say how far English 
— has changed from the general attitude of 30 years ago, when one subject entry per 

k was not greatly exceeded. English printed catalogues these days are so few, that is 
is difficult to find out exa&tly what we are now doing in this respect. But if English Librarians 
are following current American practice as laid down in the A.L.A. Catalogs and the 
H. W. Wilson publications, they should not accept their recommendations without careful 
scrutiny. 

I have just examined the first 75 entries for books listed in the Standard Catalog of 
1934 (2nd supplement). 50 of these take single subje& heading, 16 double subjects, and 9 
— subjects entries. In addition there are 4o subject analytics (many of which appear 

undant). The average number of subject headings per title is 1.6 (75 books, 119 entries). 
If the subject references are also included the average increases to 2 subject headings per 
title. Allowance must, however, be made for the faét that as a colleétion increases there is 
a corresponding saving on references, so that a fairer approximation would be 1.75 subjeé 
entries per book. This agrees with the analysis of the first 300 books listed in the A.L.A. 
Catalog, 1926-31, which shows an average of 1.77 subjeés per book. 

This is much too much. One could reduce the 119 subjeé& headings for the 75 books 
in the Standard Catalog to 100 or even less, without losing anything of value, and the analytics 
from 40 to 25. How would an English librarian reaé to the following —(p. 8-9). 

DE KOK. Guiding your child through the formative years ; 
from birth to the age of five. 

Subjects. 1. Child Study. 2. Children—Care and Hygiene. 

3. Children—Management. 
DE LA MARE. Early one morning. 
Subjects. 1. Children. 2. Children as authors. 
Authors, English. 
SEABURY. What makes us seem so queer. 
Subjects. 1. Personality. 2. Neuroses. 
3. Personality, Disorders of. 
4. Psychoanalysis. 

And would he raise any objection to the following from p. 11 of the A.L.A. Catalog, 
1926-31. 

SADLER. The mind at mischief, tricks-and deceptions of the subconscious and how to 
cope with them. 

Subjects. 1. Subconsciousness. 

2. Psychology, Pathological. 
3. Psychoanalysis. 
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LODGE, Phantom walls. 
Subjects. 1. Immortality. 

2. Psychical research. 

3. Science—Philosophy. 
These are not isolated examples, the pages bristle with them—either totally wrong headings 
as in No. 3 of the last example, or entries which could be saved by a judicious use of “ see also” 
references. But, says the objeétor, some people lose their temper with “ see alsos.” Well, 
you make your choice. You either train your irascible reader to be more sensible, or you 
offend the good student by showing him the same books under several different headings. 
There is nothing more aggravating to the careful student. Take for example the section 
136.7 Child Study, in the Standard Catalog :—seven books are listed. In the Diétionary 
catalogue five appear under Child Study. Four of these five appear again under Children— 
Care and hygiene ; and three again under Children—Management. I think further comment 
on this matter is unnecessary, unless it be to add that Tweedledum and Tweedledee could 
hardly be more exasperating. 

There is much to be said here for the older practice of using inclusive heading which 
is specific for the whole volume, not several specifics for each section. The latter should 
really be analytics, and it is this confusion between specific and analytic that is largely to 
blame. 

A similar problem arises in relation to “ twin aspeét” headings. The general method 
in the Library of Congress headings and American practice is to divorce these Siamese twins, 
which again involves double entry where single entry is really sufficient. Such headings as 
War and Peace ; Temperance and Intemperance ; Free Trade ‘and Proteétion, are examples 
of what I mean. 

On the other hand, American Librarians have tried out many schemes for economisin, 
which are interesting, but not really applicable to any but our largest colle&tions. These 
shall only mention in passing ; they are : 

1. Removal of all entries under a large general subjeé&, except a few “ best book” 
entries. Or, as an aid to the public among such wide subjeés as Economics, or 
Philosophy, a preliminary card making reference to “ best books.” 

2. Omission of subje& cards for books in the minor foreign languages, and a sparing 
use of subject entries in all others except French and German. 

3. Omission of subje& cards for works published before certain dates in Science, Politics, 
Religion, etc. The date may vary according to the subje, or a fixed date may be 
set in all cases. 

15. Classified Cataloguwe—Form sections. \n addition to the economies suggested in 
Seétions 8-12 of this article, there is one other important saving possible in respect to the 
omission or re-arrangement of the literary form sections, Poetry, Drama, Essays, Humour, 
Letters, and Miscellany. Main entry for these would be most serviceable under author 
section, and a reference card inserted in the class section referring the reader to the shelf 
register for shelf order. Nearly all enquiries for such, with the exception of Drama, are by 
author, and the present method of entries under author, both in the author index and under 
form class symbol, is repetition work that can well be omitted. As regards Drama, a further 
suggestion is made. Many libraries make a title index to plays for the convenience of 
dramatic societies, play readings, etc. Title arrangement would be a good substitute under 
the Drama number for the present author order. 

16. Joint Classified Catalogue and Shelf Lift. Of course the greatest possible saving in 
connection with Classified Catalogue work is to use your catalogue as a shelf list also. 
Naturally this would affect some Pj the economies suggested previously, because, as you will 
remember, I distinétly linked up many of the previous suggestions with the presence of a 
shelf list as a safety Standby. It is not difficult to design or work such a joint tool. Main 
cards, which are also shelf location cards, in the classified sequence, would have a special 
tuling of stock check squares, either at the foot along the punch hole line, or on the reverse 
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side, and any details of source of supply could be carried on the reverse. Analytics in the 
classified sequence could be on differently coloured cards. 

There are other savings possible in connection with office organization and cataloguing 
routine. Such things as organization of Stationery supplies, “ dire&t” cataloguing by type- 
writer instead of just writing slip copy, careful sorting and allocation of work to various 
grades of cataloguers so that routine is speeded up, waste cards or slips are kept down to a 
reasonable minimum, and checking and filing is done accurately and expeditiously. But 
already I think I have exhausted the Editor’s space, and probably some other Librarian will 
deal more fully with this side of cataloguing economy. Finally, a word of apology. This 
article has been done as an urgent task, with one eye continually on the clock, and whatever 
errors or overstatements are found herein, I trust the finder will bear that fa& in mind. 


From One Cataloguer to Others. 
By Henry A. SHarp (Croydon Public Libraries). 


AUTHORSHIP is altogether a bad thing! It is apt to give the author a swollen head, and as 
often as not it creates in those who peruse his efforts an aversion to reading tather than a 
devotion to it. 

As the author fondles his volume and recalls the time and thought that have gone to 
produce those few hundreds of pages of cold print, he may be forgiven if the feeling grows 
on him that here is a masterpiece, the summit of literary style and the final word on his theme. 
Kind friends and relations who look with awe and a pretence of knowledge at the volume 
fan the feeling to a flame until it becomes an obsession. 

It is only when, in hours of detachment, he re-reads his book carefully and critically, 
that he discovers how much better this or that might have been said, and how he has missed 
important aspects of his subject altogether or dealt with them inadequately. If, while he is 
Still in this frame of mind he writes round to his friends and colleagues begging them to tell 
the now subdued author just what exaétly they do think of his work, if he can persuade them 
to tell the truth, and if he can bear to hear it and profit by what he hears, his next effort 
may be something really useful to the more or less limited world for whom it is intended. 

That is exactly the experience the writer has had during the past eighteen months or 
so, and taking his courage in both hands, he now ventures to invite further criticism and 
advice. The editor of THe Lrsrary Worcp tells me that this is to be a Cataloguing number, 
and as the author of a book on that subjeé, a book which, though the author says it himself, 
has been received generously in this and in other countries, some reference to it may be 
pardonable. Sooner or later, a new edition of that book may be called for, and it would be 
a good thing for everyone concerned if criticisms and advice, based on eighteen months’ 
use of the first edition, could be forthcoming before those pages re-appear in a new form. 
The author would feel that his time had not been wasted and those for whom the book is 
intended would stand a much greater chance of getting what, in the light of experience, they 
felt they needed. 

No author has a right to assume that any subjeét, whether technical or otherwise, is his 
private preserve. But in librarianship, as indeed in most other subjects, certain writers have 
come to be associated with certain subjects. So it occurs to one that it would be much more 
helpful to everyone concerned if we could have pre-criticisms, or pre-views of our pro- 
fessional literature rather than the scathing criticisms that sometimes appear when it is too 
late to remedy the faults complained of, if possible. They serve no purpose beyond affording 
the writers opportunities for using vitrolic pens ; they annoy the author and they undermine 
the confidence of those whom the work was designed to help. 

This then seems to be an — moment at which to ask those of one’s colleagues 
who are interested in problems of cataloguing, for it is they who will read the pages of this 


number most critically, what they think could be usefully added to, or taken from, any next 
edition of the writer’s book. There is an awakening of interest in cataloguing, ranging on 
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the one extreme from the view that it doesn’t really matter whether we catalogue or not in 
certain branches of literature and to the other that good cataloguing is one of the most worth- 
while assets of any library system. County librarians in particular are showing an interest 
in it that those who work in urban libraries do not generally realize as existing. 

Some things occur to one, such as more about diétionary cataloguing, possibly more 
practical examples, some insight into cataloguing as practised in County Libraries, more 
about special cataloguing, and so on. It would be greatly appreciated—and it would be a 
service to librarianship—if those who have views would bo them along; specimens of 
printed catalogues, bulietins, special lists, actual catalogue cards, aids to readers in under- 
standing the arrangement of catalogues, and so on, all these would be welcome. 

There are two distiné& classes of people to be catered for, and if possible helped: the 

ractising cataloguer and the examination candidate. It should not be outside the bounds 
of possibility to produce a work that will be helpful to both, 
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Thoughts on Practical Cataloguing 


By Jonn L. THoRNTON. 


CATALOGUING is one of the most important subjects in library routine, occupying a large 
proportion of a librarian’s time, and the duplication of work caused by each library cataloguing 
its own stock has reached the stage where some librarians look with disfavour upon suggestions 
for co-operative cataloguing, as involving drastic changes in present-day methods. Librarians, 
by interpreting rules to suit individual tastes, have Colated themselves, to a certain extent, 
from other systems. The formation of regional catalogues has disclosed remarkable dis- 
crepancies between public library catalogues, and the costs of compiling these regional 
catalogues have been enhanced by the time taken in unravelling the puzzles presented by 
individual library catalogues, each duplicating the work of the other, and all differing in 
the presentation of entries. This has been exemplified in a stimulating article, dealing with 
the Northern Regional Catalogue.* 

Librarians find it difficult to agree even upon methods of alphabetisation, and the rule 
“nothing before something” is interpreted differently by various authorities, while the 
difficulties heaped upon users of public libraries by the difference in spelling names, inclusion 
of Christian names in one case and not in another, and splitting words indiscriminately (with 
or without a hyphen), are enhanced by the fact that some librarians fail to be consistent in 
their own catalogues. A recent article has pointed out some of these difficulties,t 
and borrowers using more than one library or consulting printed catalogues are 
particularly bewildered, while the fa& that librarians are unable to agree over such a minor 
point implies that some guidance is necessary. 

It is suggested that a practical manual of cataloguing, published as an authoritative 
textbook, is required, to assist librarians in the interpretation of cataloguing rules, and to 
— to evolve a system of closer co-operation in cataloguing methods Cerwuen public 

taries, 

Most public libraries exercise various economies in the compilation of catalogues for 
the use of the public, and it would be of value if these were colleéted together, and arranged 
systematically, that libraries with varying demands and convenience for cataloguing might 
adopt those suitable to meet their individual requirements. By this means, libraries would 
be grouped according to size, staff, etc., and ouch group be able to adopt the form of cata- 
loguing best suited to its capabilities. 

This would greatly assist compilers of union catalogues, and would simplify co-operation 
see libraries, in addition to lifting the veil of obscurity which surrounds some cataloguing 
regulations. 


* Taylor, Miss M. S., Lib. Assis., 25, 1932, pp. 147-54, 182-3. 
t Cranshaw, J., Lib, Assis., 29, 1936, pp. 259-63. 
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It would be less difficult if all libraries used the L.A. Code, but most have evolved 
modifications of existing codes, thus heightening the chaos which is spreading, despite the 
fa& that the use of catalogues must be simplified as much as possible, if one would have 
the public take full advantage of this important feature. The revision of the L.A. Code 
would be an opportune time to publish simultaneously a small practical manual, as distiné 
from a student’s textbook, giving decisions on praétical problems as encountered in public - 
libraries, and assisting librarians to give borrowers the maximum of service possible from 
a limited cataloguing Staff. 

It will be appreciated that in most cases public library cataloguing has become estranged 
from that of university and special libraries because the public do not require the detail 
which is considered essential in libraries of a more specialised nature. These libraries would 
also derive benefit from a practical guide, for the study of cataloguing rules is not sufficient 
groundwork upon which to compile a catalogue, and varying circumstances demand individual 
attention. 

Standardization of public libraries to a certain extent must become an established fa& 
if we would attempt to introduce the nation as a body to take advantage of the facilities 
offered, without disappointment to borrowers comparing two or more library systems. 
A Sep in this dire&tion would be taken if the standardization of cataloguing methods Conese 
more general, and in default of the issue of printed cards by a responsible body, a practical 
cataloguing guide compiled by an authoritative body would be of great assistance. 


Book Selection”*: THOUGHTS PROMPTED BY Mr. WELLARD’S BOOK OF THAT TITLE 


By Lionet R. McCotvin (Chief Librarian, Hampstead Public Libraries). 


In his summary chapter Mr. Wellard “ feels that such hostility and distrust as exist between 
the hard-pressed librarian in the public library and the somewhat bewildered research worker 
in the study will rapidly grow less as each understands the purpose and function of the other.” 
Those who read these “ thoughts” may come to believe that there is an alternative to this 
combination, /.¢., “ the not-hard-pressed librarian who, so far as his own work and its relation- 
ships are concerned, may become a research worker, not in the study but in the field.” Never- 
theless I would assure Mr. Wellard that I for one bear no hostility towards him and his 
colleagues. On the contrary, | am convinced as to the essential truth actuating their researches, 
which truth may, I think, be summarised thus: that if we want to have an effective library 
service we must understand its functions, its place in the life of the community and its values, 
aétual and potential, to the individuals it may serve. 

Much, though not all, of the insufficiency of library work may be attributed to our 
tendency, past and present, to work too much from the inside outwards, and not enough 
from the outside inwards, to think, if you put it that way, in terms of books more than in 
terms of readers. 

That is one important reason why we should study Mr. Wellard’s book which, through- 
out, emphasises this fact. Book selection, he says, “ is concerned . . . as much with the 
reader as with the book”; or, again, “ if the province of book selection is identified with 
that of literary criticism, the intrinsic value of the book is likely to be emphasized to the negle& 
of the aétual needs of the reader,” which, “ in terms of the book, will be its incidental ort 
relative value.” Later he emphasizes “ the importance of knowing what library users want 
to read about as well as what they do read.” 

All this is sound. So is much that he has to say when discussing the “ educational,” 
“ democratic ” and other aims of library work. 

I quarrel with him, however, when he discusses the methods by which we should seek 
better to adjust book supply to human requirements. 

Mr. Wellard’s book is an unusual book—which is another good reason for recommend- 
ing it. He begins by surveying the “ historical background ” of library facilities and “ trends ” 


* Wellard, James H., Book Selection: Its Principles and Practice; demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. 204. Grafton, 
1937. 10s. 6d. net. 
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during the last century. He seems to doubt whether his readers will understand how this 
section of the book is germane to its title and main purpose ; I can understand those doubts. 
Part II., entitled “The Theory of book seleétion,” deals with the literary, sociological, 
omg onan and administrative bases for book selection; Part III., called—though again 
many will wonder why—*“ The Praétice of book seleétion,” is chiefly devoted to “ community 
study ” in relation to book supply. 

I quarrel with Mr. Wellard and his school because, frankly, though I should be the 
first to welcome any technique by which the requirements of readers might usefully be dis- 
covered, I find nothing of definite practical guidance in his pages. On the contrary, they 
provide the best possible argument against his methods of research and analysis. 

In the first place Mr. Wellard, whose education has obviously given him a bias towards 
the “ sociological” attitude of mind, seems to believe that there is such a thing as a 
“community” which can be divided into “ groups” with clearly defined charaéteristics. 
He does not recognise that the community, for all its common faétors and its influences, is 
essentially an accidental accumulation of individuals. Each individual is in small part moulded 
by communal influences but, so far as the librarian is concerned, go per cent. or more of 
him remains individual [and, say all of us, the more the merrier]. Mr. Wellard pours cold 
water on Charles Compton’s book, Who Reads What? Mr. Compton found that “ a printer, 
a probation officer of the negro race, two mechanics, several salesmen,” etc., read the books 
of William James. “ There is,” says Mr. Wellard, “ always a danger implicit in this kind 
of Statement . . . the danger of generalization, of intimating that printers or mechanics 
or salesmen as a group are readers of William James.” Mr. Wellard would have us fall into 
the greater danger of assuming that because printers do not as a group read William James 
none of them do. 

Mr. Wellard’s suggested forms, by which information on readers may be obtained 
and classified, are perhaps the best condemnation of that system. See pages 142-3. We are 
asked to “ take into account such traits as sex, age, occupation, education and any others 
which have been shown to correlate significantly with a€tual reading.” Frankly, what does 
this classification really tell us? My elder brother, my younger brother and myself all had 
different types of education; did that make any difference to our reading habits ? Who can 
say! And none of us read the same type of material yet we were all in library work ! 
Mr. Wellard may say this is taking an individual case—an exception. Exaétly. A// ow 
readers are likely to be exceptions—if such an Irishism may be permitted. I want to reverse 
Mr. Wellard’s way of thinking. Mr. Wellard imagines that the fa@ that a man is a male 
plumber aged 46, with a secondary education, can possibly give some indication of his readin 
tastes. I would say that if I know what that plumber’s reading tastes are I know a great d 
more about the real character of the man than is implied by his age, occupation or education. 

The trouble with all these surveys and statistical analyses and similar sociological schemes 
of Mr. Wellard and the Chicago school is that they involve drawing conclusions from evidence 
which is almost bound to be false and that they utilise generalizations when circumstances 
are and remain particularized. Quite apart from the vitally important fa& that every book 
is different and every reader is different, all of us who have worked in libraries know that 
even the simplest statistics must be used only in the light of the fullest knowledge of the 
vatious governing circumstances. Incidentally we feel that when Mr. Wellard and Messrs. 
Waples and Carnovsky, and the workers at the Chicago Graduate Library School which is 
the headquarters of this school of library-sociology, have enjoyed a more extensive personal 
practical acquaintance with library work and library users they will lose some of their faith 
in averages and percentages., They will learn—to give very simple instances—that the 
? ae of population regigstered”” means nothing unless we know the registration 
period (and other things as well), that the “non fiction percentage of issues” is no indication 


of the percentage of non-fiétion reading since the period of loan is different. And so on. 
Perhaps these doubts even torment the Chicago school. In Mr. Wellard’s pages are many 
examples of false or incomplete deduétions. For le, part one is based largely upon 
the contention that the public anon i 


at large have never wanted libraries. “It was not,” he says, 
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“ definite articulated social forces which brought the public library into being, so much as the 
efforts of progressive and philanthropic citizens.” This statement is so obvious that it means 
nothing. It could be applied equally well to education, penal reform, sanitation, even 
Christianity itself. He gives—as part of his unnecessary proof of this conclusion—tables 
showing, to his mind, that library development was for a long period almost entirely due 
to the beneficence of Andrew Carnegie—ignoring the many other influences. On page 37 
he makes the astounding statement that, with the cessation of Carnegie assistance, “ followed 
. . . a period of apathy . . . from which it has taken many years . . . to recover, although 
the opportunity to do so was provided by the Act of 1919.” Surely Mr. Wellard knows 
that the period since 1919 has been one of steady development in library work—and at a 
much higher rate than ever before. 

His innocent belief that public libraries were founded as a counter attraction to the 
gin palace is rather touching. He naively quotes so many witnesses. Does he, despite his 
sociological studies, know so little about human nature as to be unable to distinguish between 
“ arguments ” and “ reasons” ? Of course the public library was never in reality a deliberate 
competitor of drink ; it made no appeal to those who were likely to be depraved; it was 
designed for and used by a different type of person ; the influence of the “ learned library ” 
was more real than he imagines. Nevertheless when he says that “ the hopes of Quincy and 
Poole in the efficacy of the public library to combat inebriety and crime do not seem to have 
materialized,” isn’t he making a statement for which he has no possible proof and which is 
possibly wrong? It would take more than the Chicago School to discover what part the 
public library has played in improving people’s ways of living—but we wouldn’t like to 
deny that it das played a part. 

On page 45 he deals at length with what he calls “ changes in the major objectives of 
the public library ”—/.e., from regarding libraries ‘‘ as a means of social and moral reform ” 
to regarding them as “ having for their object the enlargement and extension of adult educa- 
tion.” Surely this is a distinétion without a difference ? If adult education does not lead to 
social and moral reform what és its function ?_ And if social and moral reform is not a process 
of education in the widest sense of the word what is it ? 

On page 68 he makes a Strange accusation against the library world : “ Instead of ignoring 
the problems by allowing the library to develop in the future as it has done in the past, and 
as an isolated social phenomenon, librarians must identify this institution with specific social 
aims.” Only one who misunderstood the work of a library and who believed that there 
are such things as “ specific social aims ” (other than the aims of the individuals of which 
society is constituted) could make such a statement. How can a library be said to 
be “ isolated ” when it serves from 16 to 40 or more per cent. of the public? Do the books 
these people read bear no relation to their non library-book-reading lives? The truth is 
that Mr. Wellard and his school fail to see the trees for the wood. The “ social aims ” of 
which he speaks are the theorist’s assessment of general tendencies which result from the 
accumulation of individual aims. With the latter the librarian is and has always been in the 
closest touch. 

And that, I think, leads me to my own answer to these problems. How can libraries 
and librarians be of most use to the world at large ? Mr. Wellard thinks by grouping people 
according to their sex, age and occupation, by giving them forms to fill up saying w 
magazines and books they read, by asking them to mark off on a list the subjects about which 
they display “ great interest,” “ some interest ” or “ no interest,” and so on. My own solution 
is simpler. It is to secure somehow sufficient money to spend on books (and, of course, 
Mr. Wellard’s forms are useless if there isn’t enough money for books) so that we can provide 
sufficient copies of all those items which our readers are likely to want and from which they 
are, according to their needs and circumstances, likely to benefit. Supplement this book 
supply with sufficient and well trained well selected staff and all the best methods of “ readers’ 
assistance” and add sufficient extra-library publicity and contaés. In other words we 

Mr. Wellard and I—that we want to know as much as we can of our public, what 
they want to read, what they can read, why. But I would rather base my book selection upon 
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first-hand methods—upon personal contaét with the man and an individualised service, 
than upon any charts “ to illustrate quality levels” or to show “ the reading interests of 
different occupational groups ” or such like inhuman, misleading and time wasting processes. 

However, though I disagree so vehemently with so much of it, I must recommend Mr. 
Wellard’s book—not, perhaps, to candidates for the L.A. Examinations in search of a text- 
book, but to all those (including examination candidates of sufficient experience not to be 
misled !) who know that librarianship is not a routine task, that it bas functions and that we 
need often to view it from outside. If it is not a satisfa€tory book, if it is inconclusive and 
illogical at times we must attribute this chiefly to the difficulty of the task Mr. Wellard set 
himself. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 
CATALOGUING. 


A Cataloguing Committee of the Library Association is in being, and I suppose on a 
day will put forth a new cataloguing code. That profound thought came into my head 
when the Editor told me that the pages in which this is printed were to be devoted to cata- 
loguing. The history, Callimachus, of cataloguing in this country is a curiously chequered 
affair, which began with the title-a-line catalogue of the “ title” variety, followed by the 
author form, which developed under Crestadoro’s influence into what became the “ di&tionary,” 
rose to the “ subject ”-plus-“‘ author ’’-plus-“ title” form, which met every possible circum- 
stance, though it might be somewhat expensive ; returned to the dictionary, owing to the 
desire to get people to use catalogues at all; and now has sunk to—well, to what? There 
are some useful, if precious lists issued to-day, but there is little solid cataloguing of the sort 
that would have been considered essential forty years ago. Is this a good thing? On the 
whole—no. These lists, usually printed in Gill sans and occasionally impudently without 
punctuation, are the merest tittivations of the fashionable reading taste; they have little 
relation to real literature—which raises a question, O Callimachus, often in my own mind. 


In A WEAK MoMENT 


1 undertook to address an “Arts ” society on the essentials of poetry. I did not know what 
to expect and kept my notes flexible ; and I found, in an arty studio, sitting on hassocks— 
or whatever their equivalent is called—before an impossibly rustic fireplace, a party of girls, 
very bobbed and sleek, and an assortment of young men in slacks, tooth-brush moustaches 
and long locks greased back even more sleekly. All smoked cigarettes, of course, through 
holders about a foot long. I am a nervous man, but I could not turn back in ordinary 
courtesy, and so I made my attempt. A more stony-faced and unresponsive crowd never 
came my way. I started on lyric poetry with the irrefutable, self-evident assumption that is 
something that must sing. I was interrupted at once: nothing of the sort, it can do anything 
it likes so long as it “ gets over” a mood. I wont go into the general debdcle of that meet- 
me i they were surrealists, my Callimachus, the sort of beings beloved by certain scribes in 
The Library Association Record; they themselves wrote, all of them, “ significant poetry,” 
which means stuff—well, I ask you what it means. Then one of them laid down the gorgeous 
proposition that after Donne poetry took the wrong turning and had never got right again 
until this decade of the twentieth century. Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, etc., etc., were all poor poets wandering astray. Now, indeed, is our literary salva- 
tion at hand. Young men, with similar surrealist views seem to be holding the pages of 
some of our professional journals, and bleating that we should try to lead public taste not 
follow it, seem bent in all their ways in assuming that the accumulated wisdom of the ages 
is darkness in the light of the brilliant revelations Nature has vouchsafed to them. Some of 
the impertinences of recent days make one gasp. It may be the business of the librarian to 
lead public taste, but not to run so far in front of it as to be nearly out of sight. When these 
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young men show any evidence that they are familiar with great writers we shall have some 
respect for their opinions on modern ones. Not sooner. 
Don’t think that this is merely 


A TANGLE oF Worps, 


because | know exaétly what I mean. It is this: the modern public library can be a menace 
to culture when it is used to promulgate particular shibboleths. That is a simple and 
unchallengeable proposition. Next, the open access system has done much to rob readers 
of any comprehensive knowledge of books, any real perspective of them. That is not so 
self-evident, and may offend your sense of proportion, but it is nevertheless true that you 
cannot, unless you are already well informed about them, get any perspective of literatures 
amongst the shelves of a library. I would I could persuade some here and there to read the 
fine address on Libraries as an Inftrument of Democracy, which Dr. H. J. W. Hetherington 
delivered as our L.A. President in 1933. In it he quoted Henry Jones on the press: “ The 
business of the press is to give the public what it wants, and to keep it alert for higher things.” 
He applied this to libraries, but his basic position was, I think, that literary culture is an 
inheritance, not a recent revelation. 


TuHosE Prectous Lists 


are admittedly most likeable affairs. They are intended to offer a challenge to chain and other 
popular book stores. Some of them are so modern that they include books on or before the 
day of publication ; and I do want to know, Callimachus, on what principle of “ seleétion ” 
such books are in the lists ? Some of them, of course, are by known writers put forth by 
reputable publishers. And some are not, indeed are untried. What is the modern librarian 
driving at? Popularity, statistics, mob applause ? Again, do not mistake me! There can 
be no possible objection to attractive, considered lists of new books; there may be some 
good in them, although what good I am not clear, since a new book, by the faé of its very 
newness, is its own recommendation and sure advertisement. If they are merely regarded 
as evidence that a library really does buy new books, I have no possible objection. If they 
are held to be guides to reading, they are misleading. Worse ell, if they are the only kind 
of catalogue, or shadow of one, that a library issues, they are really pernicious, as drawing 
possible readers of books of worth away from them to books whose worth is unproven. 

These ideas are old-fashioned, but although they can be reviled they are not so easy to 
refute. I am going to be even more antidiluvian in my Statement of 


THE NEGATIVE POWER 


of public libraries. It is this: to preserve the sanity. of experience against the riot of experi- 
ment; to cleave to that which is good even if the immediately contemporary fountain pens 
shriek—as pens may—that it is not good. It is not the business of the public library to be 
the preliminary trying ground of books ; that can be left to the commercial circulating libraries. 
For, Callimachus, contemporary criticism from that of the Edinburgh Reviewers down to 
that of the Bloomsburyites—whatever hey are—has invariably been wrong! Even in my 
own sixty-odd years the works which youth scorns as rubbish were hailed at one time by 
equally competent youth as the Everests of genius. All criticism depends for its value upon 
the range of literary and life experience of the critic. There has rarely been a critic under 
forty whose opinion was worth a brass button; at an earlier age he may write brightly, 
interestingly, even have the manner of a master, but is nevertheless a man not fully grown. 


THE QUESTION 
from the cataloguing i of view is this. If the librarian places adequate emphasis upon 
real books in all branches of knowledge, he will discover that there is a nucleus of books 


which should be brought to the grasp of every reader. To catalogue this nucleus adequately, 
by the: Anglo-American code if you will, is not beyond the means of the average library. This 
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catalogue should be printed and available so that readers can own it and mark it as they work 
out their reading. To do this seems to me to be a first policy, and on that foundation the public 
library Stands. Beyond that, 


Ir Must BE Mopern, 


I admit willingly, because we live in our own age and must needs be part of it. So, here may 
come the readers’ lists, guides, indexes and what-not which have at the moment unlawfully 
superseded the real public catalogue. Moreover, in the rapidly-changing subjeéts of man’s 
activity and thought the library must move with the days. Nor is this a paradox, because, 
on analysis, you will see that my attack has been on imaginative literature of unsettled worth. 
Critics do not much concern themselves with Eddington, G. M. Young, J. M. Keynes, Dean 
Inge, V. H. Mottram, Ernest Weekley, H. A. L. Fisher, and Arnold J. Toynbee, amongst 
others who really mean something in a public library; but they are immensely bothered 
about William Faulkner, W. H. Auden, Leslie Halward and other writers of imaginative 
work who have a much smaller appeal, important as they may be, and by appeal I mean 
that they do not deal with praétical human necessities. It comes to this: life did sot begin 
with T. S. Eliot, much as I personally admire him, or what of him he intends the average 
man to understand. It really is necessary for those who take on the expert and onerous 
business of advising, criticising, and even, as amazingly happens at times, reproving and 
censuring their fellow-librarians, to get an elementary sense of proportion. An expert sense 
of course takes decades of wide, unusual reading to obtain, but an elementary sense ought to 
be possible. 


In the end, alas, the public library is only very little concerned with 
THe HuMANITIES, 


for its real readers want the best books on Freud, Adler, radio, gardening, dentistry, —— 
political happenings, the Stock Exchange, and commercial pursuits, etc., etc. Lists of ks, 
then, which ignore these things may have some uses, but they do not hit any permanent 
target. Why, if this is not so, do enthusiasts arise to bless the Leeds guides ? 


So cataloguing, Callimachus, has become the advertisers’ pamphlet, rather than the 
librarian’s key offered to the public for opening the literary treasure house. That is the lack 
of proportion which I agnise. In their place, the list, the bulletin, the special catalogue have 
virtues, are to be encouraged; but the library that is not adequately catalogued, so far as 
all its permanent stock is concerned, and has not made the resultant catalogue accessible, is 
not yet really equipped. 


Who has been making the spines of 
BOOKSELLERS QUIVER 


with stories of a conspiracy of librarians to eliminate booksellers from their universe? I 
believe there are those who think the N.B.A. is inadequate ; I am one of them. But we have 
had the categorical statement, that librarians have banded together to secure their own book- 
supply, that the premises and terms are already settled, that funds are promised, and even 
the appointment of the manager of the supply organization has been determined. Where 
did this moonshine arise, I wonder. Can you throw light upon the mystery? It seems to 
me that booksellers are always finding speétres in conneétion with libraries. The sooner 
they lay their latest spook the better. 
Vale ! 


ERATOSTHENES, 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LettERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, Tue Lrprary Wortp.] 
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Personal News 


Mr. CHarzes R. SANDERSON, B.Sc., Deputy 
Chief Librarian, Toronto Public Libraries, to 
be Chief Librarian. 

Miss E. M. Burcombe, Assistant, Lindsey 
County Library, to be Senior Assistant, 
Lindsey Division, Lindsey and Holland County 
Libraries, Lincolnshire. 

Mr. A. C. Curtis, A.L.A., County Librarian, 
Lindsey County Library, to be County 
Librarian, Lindsey and Holland County 
Libraries, Lincolnshire, and Organizing Lib- 
rarian, Boston Public Library. 

Miss I. C. Laws, Assistant, Lindsey County 
Library, to be Assistant-in-Charge, Holland 
Division, Lindsey and Holland County 
Libraries, Lincolnshire. 

Miss I. Tatam to be Junior Assistant, Lind- 
sey Division, Lindsey and Holland County 
Libraries, Lincolnshire. 

Miss F. E. Thurlby, Assistant, Lindsey 
County Library, to be Assistant-in-Charge, 
Foster Reference Library, Lindsey and Holland 
County Libraries, Lincolnshire. 


Obituary 
DR. GEORGE LOCKE. 

Dr. GeorGce Locke, Chief Librarian of the 
Toronto Public Libraries, died on January 
28th, after a month’s illness, and with his 
ewe Canada loses her foremost public 
ibrarian, and the profession as a whole an 
outstanding figure. He was born in Canada 
in 1870, and after graduating became lecturer 
in Greek and ancient history at Victoria 
College, Toronto University. Later he was 
le@turer in history and the art of rey se at 
Harvard, and ultimately Dean of the College 
of Education, Chicago University. 

In 1908 he was appointed Chief Librarian 
of Toronto, the library system of which at 
that time comprised a small Central library 
and four still smaller branches. This he 
developed into an up-to-date organization 
comprising sixteen libraries with a Staff of 
232 people, besides the well-known library 
house for children and the staff club-house. 
He revolutionized library work in Toronto 
and made the public library a vital force 
there. Nor did his influence stop at the 
city’s boundaries. Wherever there was talk 
of building a library in Canada, or wherever 


the library movement needed stimulating, 
George Locke was almost inevitably the man 
who was called in to give it an impetus. 
Indeed, it may be safely said that whatever 
progress the movement has made in Canada 
during the past twenty-five years is due in 
no small measure to his great personality 
and driving force. Many communities had 
conferred honours on him for what he had 
done to set their libraries on a sound footing. 
The writer recalls that when he saw Dr. 
Locke in the spring of 1935 he was going 
down to London, Ontario, next day, to receive 
an honorary degree for his services there. He 
was likewise honoured and held in high 
esteem in the United States and in Great 
Britain. He was, in faét, President of the 
American Library Association in 1926, and 
the British Library Association elected him 
to be an Honorary Fellow. 

He will be remembered by many English 
librarians from one or other of his several 
visits to this country, for he was one of those 
men who, to meet once, was to remember 
always. His cheeriness, his smile and his 
unbounded enthusiasm were literally infectous. 

It was the writer’s good fortune to meet 
this great librarian in his own office less than 
two years ago. He had been ill then and was 
Sill far from well, but no-one outside his 
immediate circle would have known it. The 
tall upright figure, the free and easy manner, 
the old smile, all were as one had remembered 
seeing them in London some years before. 
He insisted on conducting me personally 
round the great reference library that he had 
built up, he showed with pride the life-sized 
portrait in oils that a devoted staff had pre- 
sented to him in 1931, and he joined us all at a 
lunch in the staff club-house later. He was 
the perfect host as he was the perfeé librarian. 

The memorial to his work as a librarian is 
to be found in the library system he has left 
behind, but the memorial to his life as a man 
exists in the staff who worked under him. 
Seldom can it be given to a man to be held 
in such esteem, bordering almost on adoration, 
as George Locke was held in the hearts of 
every member of his staff. It was a sight to 
see him greet one by one the fifty or more who 
joined us at lunch on that day; he was 
obviously more of a father to them than just a 
chief. H.A.S, 
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HENRY A. TWORT. 

WE regret to announce the death on March 1st 

at Bognor Regis of Mr. Henry A. Twort, 

F.L.A., the County Librarian of West Sussex, 

who had been ill since December. 

Twort was a man of unassuming, almost 
retiring, disposition, whose fine qualities 
as a Sisiles were shown in his work rather 
than in any exhibitionary manner. He was 
born at Croydon in 1889, and at thirteen 
became a boy assistant in the public libraries 
there. He was trained by Mr. Jast and 
remained in that service for ten years. He 
was then appointed Librarian to the Workers’ 
Educational Association, laying the early 
foundations of what has since become in turn 
the Central Library for Students and the 
National Central Library. He was always a 
keen advocate of and worker for adult educa- 
tion. For five years he was Deputy Librarian 
of Fulham. Subsequently in 1925 Twort was 
appointed to organize a county system for 
West Sussex. In this, with a staff most inade- 
quate in numbers, he did some remarkable 
pioneer work although he found the county, 
and especially Chichester, which was his head- 
quarters, somewhat enervating. At one time 
he ran go centres with only one assistant ! 
He established quite substantial branch libraries 
at Chichester, Horsham, Shoreham-on-Sea, 
and at Bognor Regis, as well as the many 
usual village centres. His aims and ideals 
were high and he, half-humorously, lamented 
the indifferent taste in reading which he often 
found in the villages, but always with hope of 
advance. His modesty kept him from a 
prominent place amongst librarians, but as a 
senior county librarian he was diligent and 
regular at meetings of his section and at con- 
ferences. He wrote occasionally about library 
topics, and one of his last promises was to 
prepare an article for our last (February) 
number, which was broken only because of 
failing health. All his life he had been delicate, 
but quiet living had kept him alert and active. 
His pe nem Miss Joan Twort, is an assistant 
in the Bognor Regis Library, and Mr. Twort 
also leaves a widow, and a son who is Still at 
school, to all of whom librarians will extend 
their sympathy. The funeral took place on 
March sth at St. John’s Church, Bognor Regis, 
and was conducted by the Bishop of Chichester 
(Dr. G. K. A. Bell). The profession was 


represented by members of Mr. Twort’s staff, 
Miss F. Lampard, Miss G. L. Deane of 
Worthing, Capt. R. Wright, Mr. Henry 
Wilson, 


. Sussex, and Mr. Berwick Sayers. 
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Library Topics 

The Editor of THe Liprary Worip would be glad if 
Librarians would furnish Topics of Professional Intereg 
relating to their Libraries for insertion in these columns, 
Matter should reach the Editorial Offices not later than the 
first of each month. 


CHESTERFIELD.—A _ useful leaflet of 
additions is to hand from the Public 
Libraries. 

COVENTRY.—During the twelve months 
of January to December 900,646 books were 
borrowed for home reading from the libraries, 
An increase of 40,697 compared with the 
corresponding figure for 1935. 


DARLINGTON.—As usual an extensive 
list of additions to the local colleétion is given 
in the new Darlington Pwblic Library Record 
and Book Lift. 

FULHAM.—The monthly leaflet, Some New 
Books, is as well produced as usual. 

GATESHEAD.—A particularly interesting 
account of the Gateshead Mechanics’ Institute 
is given in the Library Record for December. 
The centenary was celebrated by a dinner on 
November 25th last, when over 100 members 
past and present, together with distinguished 
guests, were present. 

FINCHLEY anp LEEDS. — The value 
of the small folder leaflet list of additions is 
shown by the increasing number of libraries 
which issue them. Copies of Finchley’s and 
Leeds’—one of the smallest and one of the 
largest of our public library systems—lists are 
to hand. 

LEICESTER.—A seleé& list of books on 
“ Design and the Arts and Crafts” in the 
Lending and Reference Libraries is given in 


_ the January Museum, Art Gallery and Library 


Bulletin. 

MIDDLESEX.—With the January issue, 
Books for All, the bi-monthly of the County 
Libraries, commences it second year. This 
bulletin, unlike any other library publication 
in its appeal and in its material, has made a 
definite place for itself. Perhaps its mot 
notable feature is its stress on the indivisibility 
of literature—a good book is always a good 
book, and it is the duty of the librarian to let 
its readers know of the good books of yester- 
day as well as the work of “ genius” which 
was proclaimed by yesterday’s newspapers. 

NEWARK.—The Gilstrap Public Library 
have altered their rules so that no guarantee is 
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FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


Hundreds of 
Librarians use 
and recommend 


our service 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (twelve lines) 


CHARLES 
THE KING 


By MAURICE COLBOURNE 
Foreword by Dr. McNair WILSON 


Aserious contribution to literature 
and particularly opportune. 


The Play is acknowledged as the 
best of the Season. 


Well-bound, Illustrated. 
5/- 


The edition of the Play (not illustrated) 
2/- 


Write for particulars of books by 


FIGUREHEAD, 13 Orange Street 
London, W.C.2 
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SOUND VALUES 


We are justly proud of the fact that our success as Library Re-Binders 
during the past 27 years has been won solely on MERIT 


FEATURES OF VALUES 


l. Workmanship 
2. Materials 


RECOGNIZED AS 
UNSURPASSED 

ALWAYS RELIABLE AND 
ALWAYS AS SPECIFIED 
RANGE AND VARIETY 
UNEQUALLED 


COMPARE FAVOURABLY WITH 
LOWEST FOR SIMILAR WORK 


Inventors of the New Process for Book Lettering now in international use 


Inventors of Magazine Cases with 


Locking 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 
“« After personally checking every Volume of our last batch of over 1,000 volumes, 


modest one and that you justify every statement in it,’ 


—A Public Librarian with over 30 years experience. 


DUNN & WILSON, LTD. 


BELLEVUE BINDERY 


FALKIRK 
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required for any person residing in the Borough. 
Also no charge is in future to be made for 
reservations or for the Library Bulletin. 

NORWICH.—The best bibliography of 
Thomas Paine we have yet seen is given in the 
January-March issue of the Norwich Readers’ 
Guide. 

WEST HAM.—At a joint meeting of the 
Library Association London and Home 
Counties Branch and the A.A.L., held at 
West Ham Central Library on February 24th, 
when the annual business of the London and 
Home Counties Branch was transaéted, a 
popes was read by the Borough Librarian of 

lest Ham on the “Lending Library 
Technique: with special reference to the 
Dickman bookcharging system.” There was 
an exceptionally good attendance and a brisk 
discussion. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 
Crorpon Public Libraries. — Reading in 
Croydon: the record of a year, 1935-1936. 
Chief Librarian, W. C. Berwick Sayers, 
F.L.A. Population (1935), 240,600. Rate, 
2.4d. Income from Rate, £21,152. Stock: 
Lending, 185,445; Reference, 37,544. 
. Addition , 20,586. Withdrawals, 12,538. 
Issues: Lending, 1,450,799; Reference, 
491,961 ; Illustrations, 10,030; Prints and 
lantern slides, etc., 18,161. Borrowers, 
69,243, extra tickets, 46,379. Branches, 5, 
and one held jointly. 

udging by the huge figures of the total book 
circulation, the number of readers and enquiries dealt 
with in the reference libraries, and the attendance at 
le€tures and other funétions, public interest in the 
libraries and their activities continues to grow year by 
— During the last decade the population of the 
rough has increased by about 40,000 and in the same 
- the circulation has gone up by nearly a million. 
the year just closed the issues failed by only a small 
margin to top the second million, and were 6,521 above 
those of the previous year. The borrowing of works of 
fiction continues to decrease, as also does the number of 
child users of the libraries. The most sought-after book 
of the year was Lawrence's Seven Pillars of Wisdom, which 
was bespoken over 1,000 times in the various libraries. 
The Committee caused to be circulated a questionnaire 
on which readers were invited to record the subjects 
in which they were specially interested, and to State 
any deficiencies, and sug; d remedies, they had dis- 
covered in the service. Some useful suggestions were 


received and adopted. It Og pointed out that 
although the reconstruétion the Central lending 


department had added to its efficiency and to the com- 
fort of readers, yet neither it, nor the Central Library, 
as a whole could be considered equal to the reasonable 
requirements of modern Croydon. Schemes for 
extension of the Town Hall are in aétive preparation, 
and in any such extensions the Library must have its 
part. The proposal for branch libraries in Shirley and in 

Mitcham Road is confidently expected to take shape 

in the near future. The libraries lent 337 books and 

borrowed 149 during the year through the South 

Eastern Regional Bureau. 

DerBysHIRE Education Committee.—County 
Library Service, 1935-1936. County-Librarian, 
Edgar Osborne. Stock, 185,058. Issues, 
2,000,737. Borrowers, 73,377. Centres, 
450. Branches, 6. 

The opening at Chapel-en-le-Frith of the fourth 
regional branch library was one of the most important 
features of a very busy year. The new building, which 
is the first branch where children are provided with a 
lending library outside the school, will serve the whol 
of the High Peak area. Up to now this distri& has 
suffered from lack of close contaé& with headquarters, 
The interest in library centres within the area of the 
regional branches has been well maintained and there 
has been a Steady increase in readers from the outlying 
distrits. An advance of 228,608 in the total number of 
books read is mainly due to the increase in the number 
of volumes available at centres. Chiefly owing to the 
extension of the service in schools 60 new centres were 
opened during the past year. More than 6,000 new 
readers were registered. The work in the Students 
and reference section also increased considerably. 
Ipswicn Public Libraries.—Annual Report, 

1935-1936. Chief Librarian, Leonard Chubb, 
F.L.A. Population (1931), 87,502. Income 


from Rate, £5,277. Stock: 
39,682; Children’s Library, 4,630; Ref 
erence, 20,577; Branches, 13,338. Addi- 
tions, 4,615. Withdrawals, 3,293. Issues: 
Lending, 284,746; Children, 68,198 ; Ref- 
erence, 82,989; Branches, 100,314. Bor- 
rowers’ Tickets in force, 40,766. Branches 5. 
Mainly owing to the closing of the various depart- 
ments of the Central Library for redecoration, the issues 
from there did not reach the figures of the previous 
year, but otherwise the excellence of the service was 
well maintained throughout the year. There was a 
notable increase in the numbers of users of the ref- 
erence library, and if this continues some means will 
have to be found for providing more accommodation. 
The reorganisation of the lending department has pro- 
ceeded and the rearrangement of stock will be com- 
pleted within the coming year. Loans from the illus- 
tration colle&tion numbered 23,764. 279 volumes weft 
lent to other libraries, and 193 were borrowed for local 
readers. The Stoke Branch Library suffered the loss of 
many readers owing to the clearance of house are 
in the neighbourhood. The provision of a new bi 
on the new housing estates at Gainsborough it is hoped 
will bring former readers again within the orbit of the 
library service. This addition to the system should be 
well in operation as these notes are written. 
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The Librarians’ Guide 
to New Editions 


By Frep 


Or all the many lists of books published in 
various ways this Guide to New Editions is 
haps unique. Its purpose is not only to 
Pring together each month the titles of books 
recently revised, but to show to what degree, 
if any, these books have been changed. This 
information is not readily to be found else- 
where. 
Cockx1nGc (W. T.) Wireless Servicing Manual. 
Ed. 2. 1937. Iliffe. 5s. 
To the edition of last year two chapters on external 
uipment and extension loud 30 have been 
diets together with several tables of formulae in the 
appendix. 
Ewatp (P. P.) and others. The Physics of 
Solids and Fluids. Ed. 2. 1936. Blackie. 


17s. 6d. 
An entirely new chapter on Dynamics in gases has 
added. 


Fow.er (R. H.) Statistical Mechanics: The 
Theory of the Properties of Matter in 
Equilibrum. Ed. 2. 1936. C.U.P. sos. 

A few subjeéts such as ferromagnetics and semi- 
conduétors have been added, but the main changes 
consist of revision and modernisation of both theory 
and experimental data. 


Harvey (Sir Paul) The Oxford Companion to 
English Literature. Ed. 2. 1937. O.U.P. 
15s. 

To the edition of 1932 there have been a few new 
entries added but without increasing the number of 
pages. There are, however, three appendices Z 
with Censorship and Law of the Press, English Copy- 
right, and The Perpetual Calendar. 

Hooper (J.) and Surruey (A. J.) Handcraft 
in Wood and Metal. Ed. 5. 1936. Batsford. 
tos. 6d. 

First published in 1913 and last considerably 
revised in 1931. About thirty pages of new material 
including a chapter on Woodwork Finishes and a 
supplementary chapter on educational woodwork of a 
comparatively simple technique. Several of the 
illustrations are new. 

Jaccarp (W. R.) and Drury (F. E.) Archi- 
te&ural Building Construction. Ed. 2. 
1936. Vol. 2. C.U.P. ras. 6d. 

In the edition of 1922 the second volume was in 
two separate parts. present second volume con- 


tains setions from each part and the text has been 
revised in detail throughout. The chapters on Struétural 
Design, Drainage, etc., appear to be held back for the 
third volume. 


PITMAN'’S 
RECENT BOOKS 


MONEY FOR FILM STORIES 


By Norman Lee, the well-known Film Director. 
A brilliant and exciting book about the Film World 
and the people in it and the money to be made by 
ambitious writers. “‘ An entertainment to read. 
—CINEMA. Demy 8vo, 220 pp., illustrated. 


7/6 net. 
THE AIR ANNUAL OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1937 


Geant by Squadron-Leader C. G. Burge, O.B.E. 

eighth a of publication of a unique 
of information relating to the progress, 
deveiopment and activities of British Empire 
Aviation. Crown 4to, 568 pp., illustrated. 21 /- net. 


THE TYPIST’S COMPANION 


By Maxwell Crooks, the well-known typewriting 
authority. A handy reference book for shorthand- 
typists, containing valuable hints and information. 
“Should prove to be an invaluable aid not only to 
the beginner, but to the advanced practitioner 
JOURNAL. Crown 8vo, 

net 


Full details post free from 
PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, W.C.2 


Jennincs (W. 1.) The Law of Housing. Ed. 2. 
1936. Knight. 35s. 


The Housing A& of 1936 came into force on 
January 1St of this year superseding all previous enaét- 
ments and so the first edition of this book, published in 
1935, is now largely obsolete. In this new edition the 
notes have been expanded, the number of cases quoted 
increased by 50 per cent. and the seétion on Housing 
Finance accounts revised and enlar, 


Jupce (A. W.) Automobile Ed, 3. 
1937. Chapman and Hall. ss. 


Several se€tions of the text of the 1925 and 1931 
editions have been re-written and many new illustrations 
introduced. In addition over eighty pages of new 
matter have been added and deals largely with Two- 
Cycle Engines, Super-charged Engines and High- 
Speed Compression Ignition Engines, in addition to 
many smaller topics such as lead-bronze bearings, new 
types of engines, liquid cooling, etc. 


KuNERTH (W.) A Text Book on Illumination. 
Ed. 2. 1936. Chapman and Hall. 15s. 


The chapters on photometry, standard lamps and 
the determination of mean spherical candle power 
lamps have been rewritten and the chapter on electric 
illuminants has several new features. reviews in 
the technical press suggest that many other improve- 
ments could have been effected. 
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Maxweti (W. H.) Water Supply Problems 
and Developments. Ed. 2. 1937. Pitman. 
258. 

The present edition is some ninety pages longer 
than the first edition of 1934. Whilst revision and 
extension has taken place throughout, the chapter on 
water supply accessories, now running to one hundred 
pages, has received the greatest attention. Many new 
types of apparatus are described and illustrated and 
two new chapters extend the book to cover plant for 
rural and small water supplies and the application of 
chemicals to water purification. 


MerepirH (H. O.) Economic History of 
England: a study in social development. 
Ed. 3. 1936. Pitman. 7s. 6d. 


With the exception of minor revision the first 
348 pages are the same as in the first edition of 1908. 
Mr. W. J. Weston, Head of the Commerce Seétion, 
Regent Street Polytechnic, has written a seétion of 
some sixty pages in which he traces the events since 
1900 in which he describes population movements, 
the changing position of labour and the economic 
Struture of to-day. There are also chapters on Banking 
and Currency and Public Finance. 


P:rMAN’s MANUAL OF BusINEss TRAINING. 

Ed. 12. 1936. Pitman. ss. 

This manual has been in publication for over 
twenty-five years and of necessity much of the informa- 
tion in the earlier editions is now obsolete. The present 
edition shows considerable evidence of revision through- 
out. 


PoucHer (W. A.) Perfumes, Cosmetics and 
Soaps. Vol. 3. Ed. 5. 1936. Chapman 
and Hall. ais. 

This is the reyision of the second half of the 1932 
edition of volume two and deals with cosmetics. There 
are two new chapters on rouges, eye cosmetics and 
sunburn preparations. The chapters on lip-sticks and 
hair waving and setting preparations have been re- 
written and there is further material on various new 
cosmetics. 

SeGat (Louis) Russian Grammar and Self- 
Educator. Ed. 5. 1937. Gollancz. 6s. 

Originally intended as a self-educator, but the 
later editions have been re-arranged for class work, and 
in this revision several changes have been introduced 
with this in view. 

Sptcxett (J. E.) Handbook on the Praétice 
of the County Courts. Ed. 2. 1936. 
Jordan. tos. 

Considerable changes in County Court Praétice 
came into operation with the New Year and any book 
that does not cover these changes is obsolete and mis- 
leading. The County Court Aas and Rules on which 
the first edition of 1928 was founded have been wholly 
repealed necessitating considerable re-writing “of the 
text. In addition the chapter on costs has been re- 
written and there are many changes in the seétion on 
Bankruptcy. 


Srewarrt (I.) A Medical Handbook for Nurses, 
Ed. 3. 1936. Faber. 6s. 

This edition includes a new chapter on Specific 
Infeétious Diseases which deals with Enteric in great 
detail. New methods of diagnosis and treatment haye 
also been added. 


Warr (A. J.) and Cray (Henry) Modern 
English Literature, 1798-1935. Ed. 2, 
1936. U.T.P. 5s. 

Three new chapters by Dr. E. R. Reynolds have 
been added covering the post-war Poetry, Drama and 
the Novel. 

Wricut (W. B.) The Quarternary Ice Age, 
Ed. 2. 1937. Macmillan. 25s. 

First published in 1914, the present revision is one 
of considerable amplification and very little modifica. 
tion. Four new chapters have been added and much 
of the earlier text has been re-written. In the 191 
edition the author propounded his then novel Isokinetic 
Theory which has since become completely established 
and is accorded special treatment in the later chapters. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF BustNEss LITERATURE. 
Prepared by The Library of the Harvard 
University School of Business Administra- 
tion, New York. H. W. Wilson. 

A very elaborate detailed sy$tem of classification 
for everything that can be included under the heading 
Business or Industry. Its value to the general librarian, 
like that of all these special classifications, is the light 
it shows on divisions of the general classifications 
which have been sometimes negleéted or not fully set 
out. The scheme is complete with full tables, index of 
headings, list of industries and local list. 


Grant (Dr.) Books and Documents : Dating, 
Permanence and Preservation. Illus, 
Grafton. tos. 6d. net. 

This work is an important addition to a modem 
research library. The first setion of the book, dealing 
with the tests which may be applied to paper for dating 
purposes, is of absorbing interest, much of it being quite 
new. From the bookbinder’s point of view mor 
emphasis might have been given to the preservation of 
leather on books bound some years ago, and although 
Dr. Grant gives a summary of the advance in modem 
research into the question of what causes decay in 
leather, the matter of prevention and remedy has per 
haps not been given enough comment. Admittedly, 
the book does not set out to be an authoritative workon 
this subjeét, but it would appear that the preservatives 
Dr. Grant mentions as being in use to restore leather 
ate not particularly effeétive, and in the light of the 
findings of the P.I.R.A. would be a mere waste of time 
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toapply. However, an isolated opinion on this one matter 
does not, in any way, detraé& from the general useful- 
ness of the work; it constitutes a most important 
handbook to librarians, colleétors and binders, and 
should find a place in every book-technical library. 
E. ZAEHNSDORF. 


A Guipe For ScHoou Lrprarians. Issued 
by the Incorporated Association of Assistant 
Masters in Secondary Schools. _ Illus. 
O.U.P. 3s. 6d. 

The great interest now taken in the development 
of School Libraries more than justifies this concise and 
practical handbook. Classification and cataloguing are 
adequately dealt with for the purpose of this special 
class of library, and accommodation, equipment, 
routine, book seleétion and finance are treated by 
various experts. Appendix IV. is a bibliography of 
books useful to school librarians and this requires 
revision of titles, authors and publishers. For instance, 
Sharp’s “Approach to Librarianship” is published by 
Grafton & Co., Brown’s Manual of Library Economy 
is in the fifth edition, not the fourth, and so on. There 
are also several omissions which might be reétified in 
future editions. 


GENERAL. 


Borrte (D. M.) Reminiscences of a Queen’s 
Army Schoolmistress. Illus. Stockwell. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The chatty autobiography of an army school- 
mistress with pen pictures, accompanied by illustrations, 
of life in Jamaica, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Cyprus and 
other parts of the world. Adequately told throws 
a new light on this branch of the teaching service. 


CuiLpers (James Saxon) Sailing South Ameri- 
can Skies. Frontis. Barker. 7s. 6d. net. 


South and Central America from a new angle. The 
modern traveller goes by air as did Mr. Childers. 
Curiously enough (or is it so curious ?) he saw almost 
exaétly the same things as those who went before him. 
The horror of a Mexican Bullfight, the headhunters of 
Ecuador, the ancient Inca civilisation, etc., etc., and 
even a thousand miles up the Amazon. mg a 
little stale, even if it was done entirely by aeroplane 


CotpourNeE (Maurice) Charles the King. A 
Chronicle Play. Illus. Figurehead. $s. net. 


This is the book of the play which since last 
O€ober has been creating great interest amongst 
theatregoers. The Preface by Dr. R. McNair Wilson, 
enti “On Monarchy,” gives an excellent survey in 
short space of the relations of the people to their king, 
and more especially to the uses and abuses of the parlia- 
mentary syStem. The author contributes an introduc- 
tion in which he raises four important matters, the real 
meaning of Kingship, the relations of the king to the 
government, a discussion on dramatic discrepancies 
and the true cause of the culminating tragedy. The 
re well worth a place on the shelves and it should be 

in every library for both students of the life and 
death of Charles I. and for those who are interested in 
the dramatic aspeét of the reign. 


CRABTREE (Madame Adele) Easy French. A 
Simplified Course for English-Speaking 
People (with key to exercises). Pitman. 
2s. net. 

An attempt to provide Students with the bare 
minimum of grammar and syntax necessary for them to 
pass such examinations as the Matriculation, Civil 
Service, Cambridge local, etc., etc. It contains in 
concentrated form, all that they are likely to need 
arranged so that it may be easily learnt and referred to. 


Davison (F. D.) Caribbean Interlude. Aus- 
tralia, Angus & Robertson. (London, 
Australian Book Co.). 4s. 6d. net. 

Rough going on a fruit schooner which plies 
between New York and ports in the Carribean Sea. 
Racily told, the book is as entertaining as a novel and 
the author is clever at drawing pen portraits of the 
people he met, and pictures of the places he visited. 
Dosree (Bonamy) (Editor) From Anne to 

Viétoria. Essays by various hands. Cassell. 
1os. 6d. net. 

The editor has set himself a task to get a repre- 
sentative collection of essays about —- per- 
sonalities of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies. He is to be complimented highly on his final 
choice, which includes, as he says, ‘‘ one at least of each 
kind of person.” We have here Studies of Pitt, Wesley, 
ne Walpole, Swift, Joseph Priestley, Sheridan, 

Vellington and many more equally famous people. 

Nor are the writers of these essays less distinguished in 

their way. James Laver, Rebecca West, R. H. Mottram, 

Newman Flower are a few of the well-known names of 

contributors. In short the work covers an interesting 

period and pictures many fascinating chara¢ters. 

Exus (A. F.) Adventuring in Coral Seas. 
With Introduction by Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Bledisloe, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.B.E. Aus- 
tralia, Angus & Robertson. (London, 
Australian Book Co.). 7s. 6d. net. 

A fascinating description of many islands of the 
Central Pacific as seen through the eyes of a young 
scientist who is prospeéting for phosphates and other 
such deposits. Readers who are interested in this sort 
of travel story will find this book passes many a delight- 
ful hour, for it presents pictures of atolls and lagoons, 
of natives and their white masters; indeed, of the 
colour and romance of the Southern Seas. 


Forp (Ford Maddox) Great Trade Route. 
A sentimental journey. Illus. Allen & 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Ford is full of ideas both unconventional and 
revolutionary, which he expresses with pungency. 
He is also full of hatreds, admirable hatreds, of wars, 
di€tators, vested interests, mass production, motor cars 
and other forms of mechanical transport. Ostensibly 
this is a travel book to New York and South America 
and home again via Gibraltar and Spain ; but the real 
land of Mr. Ford’s Sentimental Journey is the land of 
ideas, where he is free to roam unfettered by any of the 
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Reep (Langford) The Complete Rhyming 
Dictionary. Herbert Joseph. 6s. net. 

The modern poet if he still deigns to bother about 
rhymes will probably revel in this diétionary. For he 
will find in it such exciting words as “‘ alkaloid ’’ and 
“‘ aSteroid ” (but not anthropoid); to say nothing of 
“toko”’ and “‘ boko,” as suitable rhymes for rococo and 
cocoa. 

FICTION. 
Austin (Cliff) Horror Range. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Man or brute, nobody knew what it was that 
killed Ben Colburn. There was reason enough to 
suspect several people. His step-son, his Chinese servant, 
both had good reason to kill him. But did they ? 
If so what was the hairy monster which had so 
frightened him just before he died ? It was a difficult 
case for the Sheriff and his deputy to solve, but they did, 
before the end of this yarn, the excitement of which is 
relieved by a breath of romance in the shape of Colburn’s 
daughter, Carol. 

BrrMInGHAM (George A.) Mrs. Miller’s Aunt. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Penelope Pine was a lady of aétive intelli- 
gence, but she “took up with” every new form of 
religion. Her niece, Mrs. Miller, was entirely under 
her thumb, and Allen Miller found it difficult to free 
her from Miss Pine’s influence, as the latter lady held 
the purse Strings. An amusing Story well told, except 
for a few incredible incidents. 


CAMERON (Isabel) The Street of the Spinners. 


R.T.S. 3s. 6d. net. 
Colin Chisholm rescues a fair lady in distress. 
He is Scotch and she is English. He is a minister of 
the gospel, she is an heiress. Suffering and tragedy 
come to them both, but they win through and how they 
do so makes excellent reading. 


Capek (Karel) War with the Newts. Trans- 
lated by M. and R. Weatherall. Allen & 


Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

The bare bones of this story remind one of many 
similar works appearing in the “ Scientifiétion ” maga- 
zines hailing from New York. The world has been 
attacked by animals of all kinds. H. G. Wells once 
even suggested an attack by highly developed ants. 
But we know our Capek and we get what we expeéted, 
a most amusing satire on human life and politics, 
documented of course with newspaper cuttings and 
bibliographical references. 

Grirrtrns (Alan) The Passionate Astrologer. 
Illus. by A. Savory. Barker. 7s. 6d. net. 

It was Spencer Nugent, the indefatigable reporter, 
who eventually ferreted out the truth about the strange 
disappearance of Gilbert Farmiloe, the astrologer, 
whose remarkably accurate predictions were the feature 
of the “ Record.’’ What the angel’s lost scroll had to 
do with the astrologer’s prediétions of the results of 
the Derby and the Test Match, were all part of Nugent’s 
discovery, and his account of it all makes pleasant 
reading for a train journey, or any other uncritical spare 
moments. 
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Murray (T. C.) Spring Horizon. Nelsom 
7s. 6d. net. 

The story of youth, of its triumps, and its stru 
Stephen Mangan, who lives with his father and mothe 
in a grocer’s shop in a small Irish town, is full of wondas 
and anticipation of the things to come in life. Com 
to him seems to be the great world, and we are promisaa 
a sequel which is to tell of Stephen Mangan’s manhogll 


PARMENTER (C. W.) The Kings of Beacon Hil 


Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 
Sandra is a charming girl. Bob King, scion gt 
a snobbish family, falls in love with her when he sem 


her behind the counter of a candy shop. The fami 
obje& to the marriage and Sandra has to live downy 
past record. It is greatly to her credit that she doesam 
and the telling of the manner in which she achiev 
success makes a novel well above the average. 


RicHARDSON (Gladwell) The Land of Mag 
Unhung. Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. net. 

Here is a WeStern Story that is full of romana 
Julianna is to marry Gaylord Kilpatrick, but she hl 
other ideas. To escape a marriage of convenience ail 
flies her plane to Arizona, and there, after crashing] 
meets with an outlaw, Curt McCarthur. Together they 
try to find gold in the wilderness where her captor keepe 
her hidden, and what they find is, of course, love. 
Ryan (R. R.) Death of a Sadist. Jenkins) 

7s. 6d. net. 

It is difficult to understand the author's idea if 
writing this novel. Crude brutality and crude semi 
should have been tempered with sufficient 
ordinary humanity to make it readable. 


Tey (Josephine) A Shilling for Candles. Thi 
Story of a Crime. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net, 


This deteétive Story opens well with the finding 
of Christine Clay’s y, dressed in a bright green 
bathing gown, on the beach near WeStover. It takesall 
Grant’s aStuteness to track down the criminal 


THompson (Edward) Burmese Silver. Faber 


7s. 6d. net. 

A novel to be highly recommended, if not form 
novelty of idea, then for its treatment. It tells realigte 
cally of far Northern Burma, and the journey into 
wilds by Clive Powell, who visits his friend, Travem 
now Rajah Gabriel, whom he has not seen for thity 
years. The Rajah, once in the I.C.S., was disgraced aaa 
exiled himself to rule over headhunters. His daughtetam 
Eurasian Princess, befriends Clive, and exciting eveall 

in which the latter takes a part which ens 
him to save his old friend from ruin. 


Torpay (Ursula) No Peace for the Wicke® 


Nelson. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Study of a rather neurotic young woman Wim 
is for ever on the verge of attaining something but jal 
misses it. Her aunt with whom she lives has a 0am 
hy$terics whenever anything goes wrong, and Em 
cousin Stephen does many things to cause his mothems 
attacks. There are two other outstanding 
the Story, Richard and Caroline. Uncomfortabieg® 
live with, these people, but most cleverly piétured. 
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